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Edison as Generalist: 
A Chie to Creativity 


INTRODUCTION 

The College English Association has 
tang soo ie counter sae es spe 
alist training of liberally educated citi- 
zens in an ly industrialized 
society. Through in The CEA 


its besisoh eoeeh he ble precice 
many of its members, CEA has kept this 


It is written by Mr. Edison’s son, Theo- 
doce M. Edison, himself a, brilliant 
easily over boundaries of tic 
For Ted, as he is known to his myriad 


self creatively with city planning and con- 
fervation. ‘Theongh his cllorts lange tracts 


of wilderness land hay 


i 
i 


ment about the creativity of a distin- 
guished American by his distinguished. 
fon 

—DAS 


EDISON AS GENERALIST: 

A CLUE TO CREATIVITY* 

One of the greatest factors in the 
success of Thomas Alva Edison was that 
he was a “generalist” in an extreme sense 
of the word. By this I mean that he had 
intense interest in almost all fields of 
human endeavor, and through a temen- 
dous amount of reading experiment- 
ing, he gained more than superficial 
knowledge of a great many of those fields. 
‘As a result, when he wanted to make an 
‘invention, he was able to draw ideas from 
a much broader base than is available to 


be wide te 
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become expert 


unless seme way can be found 
to place t controls over special~ 
ists, A well engineered may ease 


traffic congestion, but It may also produce 
Wer ee aerial sing 
factors. are in its 
aa secy ool tn race Saat ae 
Jeading to riots In our cities. Potent insee- 
tieides can produce spectacular results in 
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controlling malaria and other diseases, 
but those same insecticides ean quickly 
accumulate enough in our soll, air, and 
‘water to become serious pollution threats 
to our whole environment. 


It may be thought that the ills of over- 
specialization can be easily overcome by 
making up teams of specialists drawn 
from different fields, bat that method 
‘often fails because it is so hard to 
from entrenched modes of thought, Fur- 
thermore, technical language has become 
‘so specialized that specielists working in 
different fields can have great trouble in 
escesehing ta eS aac 
can conjure up complex harmonies in 
sind of « vane uct ba ese 
notation is of no use in explaining musi- 
ol blac to snyoue who her never borosd 
to read music. ‘There still seems to be 
need for combining substantial knowledge 
of different specialties. in a single brain. 
1 will use an example to illustrate my 
point. 

‘Suppose that the movie sereen in this 
room were to be observed by several 
people while it was being illuminated by 
1 light that made the screen appear to 
be yellow. Then suppose that for some 
reason it should become important for 
the observers to testify about the color of 
the-sereen, Mr. A might say that he hed 
seen « yellow screen, while Mr. B might 
say that he had seen a presumably white 
screen illuminated by yellow light. Mr. C, 
who had made his observations with 
scientific instrumenis, might show that 
the apparent color was produced by a 
mixture of green and red, and that 1] 
had actually been no yellow present. Mr. 
D could hold that it wes foolish to talk 
shout the color of the sereen, because color 
doesn’t exist until the radiation that pro- 
duces the sensation of color reaches the 
eye of, the observer. (If Mr. D's idea 
seems far-fetched, remember that a Jot of 
color TV signals are passing 
se tee Sa ast 
of a suitable detector, we are not likely 
to connect the mere. signals with any 
colors.) Even though the statements made 
by Messrs. A, B, C and D may appear 
10 be in conflict, they cen all be equally 
truthful and correct in the context of 
each man’s ideas and observations, 


It thus appears that the so-called “facts” 
in a case may run far deeper then the 
‘words used to report them, and much 
trouble ean develop when a particular set 
of words calls up different pictures in dif- 
ferent people's minds, I imagine that it 
would be very difficult for « committee 
made up of individuals with different 
types of partial color blindness to reach 
sound conclusions about the way the 
world looks to people with normal vision. 


(Please turn to page 4) 
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t information on dif- 
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progres: thiough « more ot less systematic 
‘weeding-out process. And economics 
played a very large role in his weeding. 
Out. In addition to getting a great many 
sclentific journals, he also subscribed to 
& host of trade journals and a part of 
his background knowledge he had a pretty 
good idea of the approximate costs and 
Svallability of a wide range of chemicals 
and common materials. 

Mr. Edison had little knowledge of 
ematics, but he had a “feel for 

shysics and found ingenious ways of solv- 
ne problems without calculation, If he 
wanted to determine the volume of an 
clectric light bulb he would probably not 
‘waste time with figures—he would simply 
fill the bulb with water, dump the water 
into a measuring graduate, and read off 
the result. 

He used analogies extensively—and 
‘such use illustrates ideas worked out 
‘in one field can be helpful in another. 

As far as T know, the quac lex, which 
permits four different telegraph messages 
‘to be sent over a single wire at the same 
time, is Mr. Edison's most “abstract” 
brea ma 1 pales Waban itout 
tlimost entirely on the bess of a analogy 
iyi aries aysnnn indadnig: peoe: 
pipes, valves, and water wheels In view 
Of all the messages that can be sent over 
fn single wire today, Me. Edison's quad- 
tuples may seem quite commonplace, but 
T think that a modem circuit designer 
with wide knowledge of mathematical 
theory would stil find it quite diffcult-to 
Inverta prasslca) quadruples using eal 
the simple relays and other pieces of tcle- 
re ee available to Mr, Edison, 

en I used the word abstract, I did 
‘so because I think it is interesting to note 
‘that most of Mr, Edison’s inventions are 
not abstract. He liked to work with physi- 
cal pictures and as ies, and I think 
that if you will look at his inventions you 
will see that tegnrdless of the ingensity 
Tl So etabtog aie ths aay can oneal? 
bbe explained quite directly with the aid 
of physical pictures. 

He never liked alternating current, and 
for many years nolblng but direct current 
be ae perpen ng bod 
Aiwaye felt that « good part of hie obj 
tion to alternating current stemmed from 
the fact that he could not make a satis- 
factory Piya picture of its action. 
Slewivers teens owe plesly ak SN ces 
to is ingenuity that did not involve deal- 
‘ing with accelerations and other concepts 
that Involve time in some complex way. 

Prior to Mr. Edison’s de pment of 
hala electrle light system, it was thought 
that 80% was the Upper lait of efileney 
for an electric generator because one 
‘approach to the design problem made It 

that maximum Fesuls could, be 
obtained only when the internal resist- 
fance of the generator equalled the outside 
load resistance. When Mr, Edison said 
‘he had developed a generator with much 
higher. oficleney ‘than the. theoretical 
limit, he was denounced for making 
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absurd claims. electrical authori- 
ties simply would not hhim because 

it was obvious that an efficiency 


Higher 


than 50% was a mathematical 


impossibility. Once Mr. Edison's develoy 
ment is understood, It seems ao simple 
that It fs hard to see why the 
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by his mathematical assistant, 
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by accident. He kept constant watch for 
anything that might look the least bit 
ing, and once a clue turned up, he 


invented was only a 
system that had to be developed. Switches, 


were ever present, and a it deal 
of work had to be done in the face of 
‘oppasition from those whose huge vested 


It is truly remarkable to see what can 
be done by a man who didn't even get 
through grade school! 


